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Cooperative Housing 


In keeping with instructions received from the Con- 
gress in the Housing Amendments of 1955 (Public Law 
345), the Federal Housing Administration is emphasiz- 
ing housing cooperatives, especially those with genuine 
consumer sponsorship. This program, first authorized by 
the Congress in 1950, has assisted in the building of some 
300 projects with more than 32,000 dwelling units. After 
four years of increasingly successful experience, how- 
ever, it had virtually come to a halt as a result of restric- 
tive provisions in the Housing Act of 1954. In 1955, 
Congress removed those restrictions and directed the 
FHA to create a new office to encourage and assist the 
development of housing cooperatives. The FHA is now 
moving to reactivate the program. 


Consumer vs, Builder Sponsorship 


In the very early days of the program it was expected 
that the legislation would be utilized by groups of con- 
sumers who organized themselves as cooperatives in order 
to obtain the housing benefits offered. As it turned out, 
however, a great majority of the projects developed 
have been those that were planned and organized by 
sponsoring groups formed by members of the home con- 
struction industry and related fields. In only about ten 
per cent of the cases have consumer organizations—labor 
unions, church bodies, veterans’ groups, and others— 
taken the initiative in forming sponsoring groups. The 
others have been sponsored by industry groups, some- 
times by architects, real estate brokers, mortgage brokers, 
or lawyers, but most frequently by builders. 

The reasons why the program, contrary to expecta- 
tions, became so heavily loaded with industry-sponsored 
projects have been debated often. The facts now generally 
acknowledged are that lending institutions, being un- 
familiar with the relatively new and untried housing co- 
operatives, have been reluctant to make loans to them 
unless sponsored by groups recognized as being skilled 
and experienced in the home building industry. For 
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similar reasons, FHA officials, particularly in field offices 
where applications are first presented, have hesitated to 
approve mortgage insurance for cooperatives. 


Progress of Consumer-Initiated Projects 


Despite formidable obstacles, a number of consumer- 
sponsored housing cooperatives have been developed. 

In Oklahoma, the American Legion took the initiative 
in sponsoring twelve cooperative housing projects under 
which more than 350 homes were built in sections where 
cooperative housing had previously been unknown. An- 
other Legion Post in New York, N. Y., sponsored a proj- 
ect with 348 dwelling units. The Jewish War Veterans 
have built a project in Brooklyn with 264 units. The 
Butchers’ Union in New York sponsored the Harry Sil- 
ver project which houses 288 families. 

In Maryland, the employes of the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory banded together to construct a housing proj- 
ect for the members of its cooperative. Three projects 
are currently being processed by FHA for consumer- 
initiated groups in Greenbelt, Maryland. 

In Fresno, California, a prominent builder and a local 
cooperative group initiated projects at the same time. 
They decide to unite their forces in one undertaking, and 
the Kavanagh Manor project was built with 124 units. 

The American Friends Service Committee in Philadel- 
phia rehabilitated 52 housing units as a cooperative 
project. 

A group of employes of the United Nations in New 
York has banded together to build an international co- 
operative housing community in Briarcliff, N. Y. 

In localities, such as the New York area, where there 
has been an accumulation of successful experience demon- 
strating to lenders and FHA underwriters the feasibility 
of housing cooperatives, the process of obtaining insured 
financing has been greatly eased. Cooperative leaders 
expect that, with the new encouragement given the pro- 
giam by the Housing Amendments of 1955, the accept- 
ance of the cooperative method in housing may become 
more general. 

The recent amendments directed the FHA Commis- 
sioner to appoint a Special Assistant for Cooperative 
Housing, with adequate staff, whose sole responsibility 
would be to expedite operations. The House Banking 
and Currency Committee, in its report on the bill, pro- 
vided policy for the agency in the following words: “The 
special assistant would be expected to give impetus and 
direction to the program to the end that its principal ob- 
jective be achieved—the provision of good housing at 
lower cost and at lower monthly carrying charges for 
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the consumer, particularly those in the middle-income 
group. 

“It is expected that encouragement will be given to 
the development of consumer cooperatives consisting of 
those in which the board of directors of the cooperative 
are persons who have purchased memberships and will 
reside in the projects, or where the board of directors 
consists of members of consumer, veteran, labor, reli- 
gious, and similar organizations, or other non-profit or- 
ganizations formed for the purpose of assisting cooperative 
housing. 

“It is further expected that the FHA will encourage 
the participation and cooperation of builders in the devel- 
opment and construction of projects for independently 
sponsored and organized consumer cooperative corpora- 
tions, and that in those cases where cooperatives are spon- 
sored by a builder, adequate safeguards against abuse will 
be established to be certain that the benefits intended 
under this section will accrue to the consumer.” 


Administrative Developments 


Soon after passage of Public Law 345, the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, Commissioner Norman D. Mason 
of the FHA took steps to carry out the mandate. He 
created a Consumers’ Advisory Committee, from which 
he can obtain suggestions and counsel on cooperative 
housing and other agency activities. He asked for the 
submission of the names of persons acceptable to con- 
sumer groups who might be qualified for the position of 
Special Assistant for Cooperative Housing, and has an- 
nounced his intention of providing cooperative housing 
staff in both central and field offices. Commissioner 
Mason has said that he will administer this program 
sympathetically and energetically, with the hope of in- 
creasing substantially the production of FHA-insured 
cooperative housing serving the interests of consumers. 


Adult Education Among Indians 


A new program of adult education among Indian 
Americans on reservations has been announced by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. Limited in scope at the outset, and available 
initially to only five tribes, the program is expected to 
be expanded as results are achieved and interest among 
the Indians is indicated. The Bureau’s announcement 
read in part: 

“Adult Indians on reservations who missed the advan- 
tages of education in their youth and are now handi- 
capped by lack of ability to read, write, speak or under- 
stand the English language will be given an opportunity 
to develop these basic skills under a new Indian Bureau 
Program announced today by Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons. 

“The program will be initiated at five tribal juris- 
dictions where the need is especially acute: Seminole of 
Florida; Papago of Arizona; Rosebud Sioux of South 
Dakota; Turtle Mountain Chippewa of North Dakota; 
and Fort Hall (Shoshone-Bannock) of Idaho.” Opera- 
tions were scheduled to begin at Semi.ole in 1955, and 
at the other four localities early in 1956. 

“‘For many years,’ Commissioner Emmons explained, 
‘I have felt that one of the biggest factors holding Indian 
people back and retarding their advancement has been the 
lack of educational opportunities. Our first job, of course, 
was to make schooling available to all Indian youngsters 
of normal school age, and I am happy to report that we 
are now within striking distance of that objective. The 


next step is to provide some type of elementary schooling 
for grown-up Indians who have never had this advan- 
tage.’ ” 


The Low-Income Population 


“A paradox of modern economic society is the contin- 
uing existence, during periods of full employment, of 
geographic pockets in which chronic unemployment and 
underemployment are excessively high,” it is stated in 
the introduction to materials assembled by the staff of 
the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a document published under the title, 
Characteristics of the Low-Income Population and Re- 
lated Federal Programs. “A significant portion of the 
population has not shared in the overall increase in eco- 
nomic well-being.” In 1955 the Economic Report sent 
by President Eisenhower to Congress included this state- 
ment: “A small and shrinking, but still significant, num- 
ber of American families have cash incomes under $1,000 
per family. By current standards, most of them must be 
considered poverty stricken.” 

There were, in 1954, 3,700,000 families and 4,400,000 
individuals with money incomes under $1,000, according 
to estimates made by the Bureau of the Census; also 
8,300,000 families and 6,200,000 individuals with money 
incomes under $2,000. 

The families with incomes under $2,000 were 20 per 
cent of all families in 1954; in 1948 they were 25 per 
cent of all families. But, $2,000 could purchase less in 
1954 than in 1948 because of the average increase of 12 
per cent in consumers’ prices. “In terms of purchasing 
power of money income, therefore, families with current 
incomes under $2,000 were worse off in 1954 than in 
1948.” 

“The Department of Agriculture has recently estimated 
that in 1950 there were over 1,000,000 farms and a rural 
farm population of 5,100,000 in areas characterized as 
possessing serious low-income problems. 

“Of the 145 major labor market areas in continental 
United States, 23 were classified by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security as having a substantial labor surplus 
in September, 1955. In addition, 94 smaller areas had a 
substantial labor surplus—i.e., 6 per cent or more of 
the total labor force was unemployed, and this level 
of unemployment was expected to continue over the next 
four months. Some of these communities and economic 
areas are characterized by hard-core chronic unemploy- 
ment, ... 

“These depressed economic areas, both urban and rural, 
contain a significant proportion of the low-income pop- 
ulation; moreover, it appears likely that as time passes 
they will contain relatively more of the low-income group, 
unless positive action is taken to restore such areas to 
higher levels of economic activity. This shift may result 
for two reasons: (1) In these areas poverty tends to be 
self-perpetuating because of the limited opportunities 
available to the population. The quality, quantity, and 
diversity of community and private services—education, 
medical care, etc.—decline due to the limited financial 
resources of the area. (2) Until recent years government 
and private programs have been directed primarily toward 
improving the economic status of the poor who are pres- 
ent in all societies—the aged, the disabled, the broken 
family—and the poor in ‘going’ communities who can be 
aided by increased educational opportunities, job place- 
ment services, medical care programs, etc. Little has 
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been accomplished, either in terms of research or posi- 
tive action, in improving the economic status of com- 
munities or areas in which economic activity is at a low 
ebb. In general terms it is true that we now know some- 
thing about how depressed areas come into being; there 
does exist a myriad of proposals and ideas concerning 
cures for economically sick areas. A comprehensive uni- 
fied program which takes into account all the various 
types of remedial action necessary in the particular situ- 
ation is still needed.” 


New State Labor Laws 


State legislatures were active in changing labor laws 
in their 1955 sessions, according to a summary appearing 
in Fortune, New York, August, 1955. 

Twenty-six states and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii increased the benefits payable under unemploy- 
ment insurance systems previously adopted. Thirty-two 
states now provide for a maximum benefit of at least 
$30 weekly. In 30 states, benefits payable under work- 
men’s compensation laws were increased. 

One state legislature, that of Utah, joined seventeen 
others by passing a so-called right-to-work law that was 
signed by the Governor. In Kansas, the Governor vetoed 
this type of measure. The Kansas legislature later passed 
a bill, signed by the Governor, forbidding the closed shop. 

In seven states, labor union forces failed in campaigns 
to persuade legislatures to repeal right-to-work laws. 
In ten states, advocates of right-to-work laws were un- 
successful. See INFORMATION SERVICE, March 19, 1955, 
for a discussion of these laws. 

Minnesota and Wyoming adopted new fair employment 
practice legislation. 

Texas now has a new law severely restricting apparent- 
ly all types of strikes; it provides that a strike shall be 
illegal if conducted by less than a majority of all the 
employes of any company. Test cases in the courts are 
expected. 


“Direct Subsidies for Farmers” 


“The National Catholic Rural Life Conference has re- 
peatedly urged direct subsidies as a partial solution” of 
the problem of the farmers’ declining income, writes 
Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, a member of the Conference, 
in Social Order, St. Louis, November, 1955. Father 
O’Rourke was a member of a panel discussing the ques- 
tion of farm income at a session of the Conference in 
September. 

Father O’Rourke urges “that agricultural products be 
sold on a free market. Whenever the income of farmers 
falls substantially below their just share of the nation’s 
income, at least part of this loss should be restored 
through a direct subsidy.” 

He proposes “an income subsidy,” not price supports. 
Price supports guarantee a minimum price for particular 
“basic” commodities that can be stored. They create many 
problems. “Either severe production and marketing 
quotas must be imposed or supported commodities are 
apt to be overproduced.” Less “aid is given to the pro- 
ducers of perishable foods which cannot be easily stored” 
than to those growing the “basic” crops that can be put 
into storage. 

The proposal explained by Father O’Rourke is in many 
respects similar to the Brannan plan, i.e., one put forward 
by former Secretary of Agriculture Brannan in the Tru- 
man Administration. 
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“This is distributive justice,’ writes Father O’Rourke. 

“Each farmer would be subsidized on the basis of the 
value of the produce he marketed. If through efficient 
production and wise selling he keeps his income relatively 
high, he would receive a correspondingly bigger subsidy. 
On the other hand, the farmer who continues to produce 
a commodity for which there is little demand will realize 
less income from the crops he markets and will receive 
a correspondingly smaller subsidy. In this way one of 
the important functions of prices is preserved—namely, 
to encourage production of those commodities for which 
there is a demand. 

“One of the serious defects of the price-support pro- 
gram now in force is the fact that big farmers profit 
most from it. We object to a program whereby tax 
moneys are used to pay huge subsidies to wealthy farm- 
ers. We urge that a maximum number of units be estab- 
lished beyond which no subsidy would be paid. For 
example, corn growers might be subsidized for the first 
6,000 bushels of corn they produce. No subsidy would 
be paid for corn produced in excess of this maximum.” 


The Right to Travel 


The right to travel abroad is “more than a mere priv- 
ilege accorded American citizens. It is a right . . . which 
may not be infringed upon or limited in any way unless 
there be full compliance with the requirements of due 
process.” Thus Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of the 
Federal District Court for the District of Columbia ruled 
on November 22, 1955. (New York Times, Nov. 23, 
1955.) The case was that of Boudin v. Dulles. The 
plaintiff is a native-born American citizen, a practicing 
attorney with clients in Europe. On April 28, 1954, he 
applied for a passport to go to Europe, primarily in con- 
nection with his professional work with clients abroad. 
The State Department shifted its position several times, 
granting a limited passport, for a four-month period after 
he filed an affidavit stating, “among other things, that he 
was not then a member of the Communist party.” Later 
a standard passport was finally refused because he would 
not make an affidavit stating that he had never been a 
member of the Communist party. 

Mr. Boudin then brought suit against the State De- 
partment, arguing that the passport rules and regulations, 
under which his request was refused, are unconstitutional. 
An affidavit by the Secretary of State, filed with the 
District Court on October 17, 1955, stated that the re- 
fusal to grant the passport was based on “a review of 
the State Department files on the plaintiff, confidential 
security information, and testimony of the plaintiff be- 
fore the Board of Passport Appeals.” 

Since it is illegal for a citizen to travel to Europe 
without a passport and “it is virtually impossible to enter 
a European country without one,” the refusal to grant 
it must “comply with due process requirements,” Judge 
Youngdahl wrote. In this case an “unwarranted refusal” 
would be both “a deprivation of personal liberty and of 
property” since the plaintiff receives fees from his Eu- 
ropean clients. 

The Secretary of State has the legal right to make 
“reasonable classifications” of those who may or may not 
be granted passports. The Passport Regulations, adopted 
by the Board of Passport Appeals on December 30, 1953, 
provide that it “shall consider the entire record, including 

. such confidential information as it may have in its 
possession.” It shall also consider the applicant’s inabil- 
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ity to meet such information or attack the credibility of 
the informants, This means, Judge Youngdahl said, that 
“the Passport Office retains substantially unrestricted 
discretion to deny passports. . . . Whether, in fact, evi- 
dence exists to warrant a denial, neither applicant nor 
the courts can ever know.” No one can review the evi- 
dence. “This cannot fairly be held to constitute reason- 
able regulation. . . . Any hearing provided an applicant 
becomes an empty gesture.” 

In the plaintiff’s case he was told only that “evidence 
has been obtained that you are a member of the Com- 
munist party, and . . . that you continue to act in the 
furtherance and under the discipline of the Communist 
party.” There is no supporting evidence in the record or 
in the documents submitted to the court by the State 
Department. “In short, there can be no dispute that 
confidential information was employed; that files were 
not revealed; and that evidence contained therein could 
not be, and was not, subjected to cross-examination. . . . 
The right to a quasi-judicial hearing must . . . include 
the right to know that the decision will be reached upon 
evidence of which he [the applicant] is aware and can 
refute directly... .” 

Therefore Judge Youngdahl ordered the Passport Of- 
fice to hold a hearing in the case within twenty days. 
“All evidence upon which the office may rely for its 
decision . . . must appear on record so that the appli- 
cant may have the opportunity to meet it and the court 
to review it.” 

(On February 9, another federal judge, Joseph C. Mc- 
Garraghy handed down an opinion in a case involving 
the use of confidential information by the State Depart- 
ment in the process of rejecting an application for a 
passport. The Judge held that the Department had exer- 
cised its discretion reasonably under “valid regulations” 
—a ruling apparently in conflict with Judge Youngdahl’s. ) 


“A History of Latin America” 


Readers who feel the need of background information 
in order to understand current dispatches from Latin 
America will be grateful for Hubert Herring’s A His- 
tory of Latin America (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. $8.75). Mr. Herring, professor of history at 
Pomona College and Claremont Graduate School, in this 
volume (about 800 pages of text) has summarized the 
complex history of twenty-one countries. He stresses 
social and economic aspects of their history. 

The pre-colonial and colonial history is treated topical- 
ly, which is an advantage to the reader. Thus Part I 
presents chapters on “Foregrounds and Backgrounds”— 
including the African. Part II on the colonial period 
covers the period of discovery and conquest and then 
turns to government, the Roman Catholic Church, eco- 
nomic questions, Spanish American culture, and the Por- 
tuguese Empire in Brazil. The author introduces this 
section with a few brief generalizations. This was not, 
he points out, a period in which conquerors “took con- 
trol of lands and people, and were then evicted.’ Rather, 
there was a “mingling of Europeans, Indians, and Ne- 
groes,” whose fortunes were “inextricably bound with 
those of Spain.” The shift to Spanish rule was “always 
disruptive, frequently cruel,” but not one “from paradise 
to torment” for the Indians. Spain lost her colonies 
“when accumulated economic ills beggared both crown 
and vassals.” 

Professor Herring is more friendly to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this period than some Protestant writers. 


One may well wonder, he thinks, that the Indians “ab- 
sorbed so much” of “the imported faith” as they did. 
But by 1800 “the Church was too rich for her own 
good.” Even worse for the future, perhaps, was the fact 
that she “remained a thoroughly Spanish institution in 
days when the great majority of the people she served 
were thinking of themyelves as Americans.” 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to tracing the his- 
tory of each country, including economic and social de- 
velopments as well as political history. These discussions 
end with a brief summary of the present state of affairs 
—frequently in the form of a brief sentence. but these 
are forthright comments which bring realities to the fore. 

In these countries “the strong man . . . became the dic- 
tator.” Some of these “national bosses” were wise, some 
were “brutal killers.” The people had no voice. “Such 
was the governmental lot of most of the Latin American 
republics during the first decades of their independent 
history ; such is the lot of many of them in the 1950's.” 

In Mexico, however, “‘political control . . . was slowly 
moving into the hands of more people. . . . Her people 
were still ill-served, but the progress of fifty years gave 
promise of better things to come.” In Cuba the masses 
are “little better off than in the days when Spain was 
supreme.” Of Chile, he notes that the Roman Catholic 
Church, “with some of the best-trained priests in Latin 
America, stands for social justice... . In spite of all the 
obstacles to be overcome Chile offers promise to the 
friends of democracy.” He says that in Bolivia ‘‘even 
the casual visitor” realizes “the feeling of hopelessness. 
... All in all he gets the impression of immaturity.” 

The brief final chapter on the “balance sheet” of inter- 
American relations is of particular interest. Among the 
“serious problems” for the United States in these rela- 
tionships are “jealous nationalism” with “a growing sus- 
picion of United States’ motives,” the “grievous threat” 
of the spread of communism, and the problem of “deal- 
ing with the dictators who occupy many presidential of- 
fices.” The author finds that Guatemala is not an isolated 
case, for the conditions that favor the spread of com- 
munism are present “in most of Latin America.” “De- 
voted democrats” in Latin America fear that the United 
States will “lose the respect of men of good will” if it 
aids the dictators to strengthen their hold. There is ‘“‘need 
for the ablest ambassadors” who can be secured for Latin 
American posts. 


Notes on Legislation 
Liberalization of Refugee Relief Act 


A bill, S. 2113, has been introduced by Arthur V. Wat- 
kins, Utah, and 14 others, for the purpose of implement- 
ing President Eisenhower’s recommendations for amend- 
ing the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The President has 
said that changes are needed if the original objectives of 
the legislation, namely admission of 209,000 refugees 
over a three-year period, are to be attained. The bill is 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, Harley M. 
Kilgore, W. Va., chairman. 


Bricker Amendment 


The latest version of John W. Bricker’s proposed 
amendment to the Constitution relating to the legal effect 
of treaties is found in S.J. Res. 1, which is referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Harley M. Kilgore, W. 
Va., chairman. The issues raised by Mr. Bricker, Ohio, 
were discussed at some length in this Service April 18, 
1953. 
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